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language such enrichments as " Auffallendheit " (p. 22) and "Jen- 
seitsgegend " (p. 44) should be avoided. 

Enno Littmann. 
Princeton University. 



Euphemistic Liturgical Appendixes in the Old Testament. 
By Karl J. Grimm. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. viii + 
96. M. 6.50. 

The subject which Dr. Grimm here treats is a ripe and timely one. 
That there are certain additions to the text of the Old Testament due 
to the use, more or less formally, of portions of it as a lectionary, has 
been recognized to a greater or less degree by many exegetes. Some, 
who have made excursions into the broader oriental field, have pointed 
out the value which the oriental — continuing the primitive tradition 
— finds in the spoken word apart from the intention of the speaker. 
Expressions of misfortune are as arrows shot forth ; they are bound to 
strike somewhere, perhaps even the speaker himself. The fullest treat- 
ment of the subject for the Semitic world is by Goldziher in his 
Abhandlungcn zur arabischen Philologie, I. Dr. Grimm, curiously 
enough, does not seem to make any allusion to this rich and suggestive 
book. 

But, apart from this omission, the present treatment is exceedingly 
full and satisfactory. Between eighty and ninety passages are dis- 
cussed where the author suspects the presence of additions thus intro- 
duced to prevent the " lesson " ending with unlucky words. Opinions, 
of course, must differ on some of these cases. For myself, I see no 
reason to abandon the genuineness of the "doxologies" in Amos. 
But my view as to the structure of the whole book of Amos probably 
differs from that of Dr. Grimm, and is too large a question to open 
up here. It may be enough to say that I do not regard the book as a 
construttional unity, but as a collection of scraps from the speeches of 
Amos strung together on a mechanical principle — the origin exactly 
of the Qur'an ; further, that Amos, being a darwish prophet on the 
border of ecstasy, might easily fly off into such disjointed expressions 
of praise when religious emotion overcame him. How far this expla- 
nation of prophetic incoherencies may have more general applications 
is, of course, a question. 

It need hardly be said that the details of this study are worked out 
with the exact fulness to which we have become accustomed in the 
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pupils of Professor Haupt. Dr. Grimm and the Johns Hopkins Sem- 
inar are both to be congratulated on this thesis. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 
Hartford, Conn. 



Genesis ubersetzt und erklart. Von Hermann Gunkel. 
(=" Handkommentar zum Alten Testament." I. Abthei- 
lung, "Die historischen Bucher." 3. Band, i.Theil.) Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. lxxiv+450. 
M. 11.60. 

This is without doubt the most brilliant commentary on Genesis 
in existence. The introduction is occupied with a very rigorous and 
interesting examination of "the legends of Genesis." According to 
Gunkel, there can no longer be any serious thought of treating Genesis 
as history, though there is equally little doubt that many of its ele- 
ments dimly reflect historic conditions of a very early time. The key, 
however, to the interpretation of Genesis is that the stories are in the 
main an attempt to account for existing conditions, whether those con- 
ditions be the sorrow of human life or the sanctity of a particular 
shrine. The stories answer the question, "How did those things come 
to be?" by referring them to some deed or word — usually of an 
ancestor — in the distant past. Thus they may be classed as histori- 
cal, ethnographical, setiological, and with these elements an etymo- 
logical motive is often mixed up. Legend is more valuable than a 
prosaic recital of fact would be, as it gives us a glimpse into the 
characteristics of the various peoples (<?. g., Esau, Ishmael). There are 
practically three stages: the myths (in Gen., chaps. 1-11) are Babylo- 
nian ; the patriarchal legends are essentially Canaanitish ; with Moses 
starts the specifically Israelitish tradition. The legends represent 
almost all stages of theological belief — from a mythology involving 
polytheism to the belief in God as the providence of human life. 
Many of them are very old, and deal with peoples long forgotten (e. g., 
Hagar). The stories are told often with great literary skill. They are 
graphic, because they deal with action rather than reflection; the 
reflective elements are demonstrably later. 

J and E represent collections rather than literary units, and the 
date of the constituent elements it is impossible to determine ; but it 
is possible, by a sympathetic examination of the temper and spirit of 
the stories, especially of the variants, to follow the course of the 
development of early Israel's morality. Many stories are — at least 



